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The Public Interests #f Agriculture, 







N the 26th of March, the Leg- 
islature of Ohio adjourned over to 
the first Monday of January next, 


parts of the State, whom we have met daily 


year, have gone to their homes, where we fear 
they will use the long summer vacation in 


into the Legislative nest for incubation next 


and the pleasant faces of some two | 
hundred people from all the several | 


o> about the Capitol, since the coming in of this | 


laying judicial and theoretical eggs, to be put | 


while since, we have devoted our best services to the 

| cause of the people, and they have seen fit to place us 
in a position where we can afford to say some things 
that are not popular, as easy-going souls eount popu- 
jlarity; and with these remarks we drop this part of 
| the subject, and go on to state in brief what the Leg- 
islature has done, and what it refused to do. 

The first important measure, called for by the spon- 
| taneous voice of the people, was a law for the protec- 
|tion of sheep against dogs. Of this we wrote in for- 
mer numbers of the Ohio Cultivator. The Senate bill 
|of Mr. Parish, which had all but its expensiveness 

taken out of it, went to the House, and was received 
| With merited disgust. Farmer Krum—he who was 
late of the State Board of Agriculture, and now rep- 


season, where the concentrated heat of that useful resentative of the republic of Ashtabula, and further, 
body, will either hatch them out into brave chickens, | the most practical agricultural legislator in either 
or leave them—like many of their promising prede-! branch—Farmer Krum, took out his knife and cut off 
cessors—hopelessly addled. | the tail of the Senate bill close up to its smellers, and 

It is perfectly well known, that the world is full of @droitly stitched on the precise measure we had ad- 
uncommonly smart children—in the estimation of | Vanes in the Ohio Cultivator of Feb. 1st, p. 40. This 
their fond mothers; but on looking around upon the passed the House, and after some snarling, was finally 
graceless specimens of grown up men and women, one | concurred in by the Senate, and is now the law of the 





wonders what has become of all the smart children 
who have not yet put on their angelhood. So, to look 
at the Legislative calendar early in the session, at the 
many sure cures for all the ills of State, one wonders 
at the terrible mortality that overtakes such schemes, 
when it comes to the hatching time. 

Manufacturing Public Opinion is a favorite work of 
the Legislative nurses, both of the Halls and the Lob- 
by. A strong outside pressure for a favorite scheme, 
is as good as letting a calf suck two cows; so when a 
doubtful measure is to be pushed to a successful issue, 
the nurses get up a flood of blank petitions, send them 
off to any and every body who is susceptible of being 
bored with such work, to be signed by people who 
never gave a serious thought to the matter asked for, 
and who allow their names to be used because it costs 
them nothing, and thus they get rid of a cheap bore ; 
and when these papers are returned, the prayer of the 
petitioners, which at home was as hollow as the tomb 
of Mahomet, straightway, in the hands of the nurses, 
becomes the mighty voice of the people. Add to this 
that if the manufacturers of Public Opinion have had 
the prudent forethought to worm in with the Gover- 
nor and get him to advocate their schemes in his Mes- 
sage, then they feel that they have a sure thing, as 


| State, as follows: 

Every person owning, haboring, or keeping any dog, 
shall be liable to the party injured for all damages 
done by such dog; and it shall be lawful for any per- 
son to kill, or cause to be killed, any dog or dogs which 
he may find running at large on his premises, without 
the presence of the owner or keeper of such dog. - And 
it shall further be lawful for any person at any time to 
kill or cause to be killed any dog which may be or 
may have been found killing, worrying, or injuring 
any sheep or lambs. 

We believe this is the shortest, cheapest, and most 
effective dog law ever enacted, and this is now the 
whole of the Ohio Statute on the subject. It is liable 
to abuse, but the abuse on this side is not one millionth 
part what has been suffered on the other side; and if 
wool-growers band together in earnest to protect them- 
selves under this law, they have all the protection that 
legislation can provide for, as things now are. 

The next measure called for by the farmers, was the 
restraining of stock from running at large. A good 
bill was introduced into the House for this purpose, 
by Mr. Hitchcock of Geauga, and on its third reading 
in that body on the last night of the session, was post- 
poned until next session. 





The Geological Survey bill—urged principally by 
schoolmasters and sparrowgrass farmers—originated 


much as when there is a fresh chicken cock in a hen | in the Senate, was considered in committee of the 
nunnery—the eggs will be sure to hatch. We are whole, and there all was stricken out after the enacting 
sorry to know that these things are so, and it is not| clause, in which shape it was reported back, and to 
popular to strip off the mask from such a fair pretense | prevent it from being finally buried, was postponed to 
of public good; but as we remarked in these pages a’ next session, after an eulogy from its bereaved patron. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Tile Drains and Mole Plows, 


carried on in connection with farming, by employ- 
ing a little more force and capital to better ad- 
vantage than by itself—that is, tile ean be pro- 
Your Madison correspondent, “ W.,” has made duced cheaper. I speak what I know, and tes- 
a comparison with regard to the expense of mole |tify to what I have seen. I am acquainted with 
and tile drains, in which he puts the expense of |@ score of farmers in this State and Indiana, that 
tile drains at 65 cts. per rod; but as he is only lare manufacturing tile for their own use, and to 
approximating at accuracy, [ take the liberty to jaccommodate their neighbors, and they prove by 
improve upon his statement. ‘their operations that tile making with them is a 
My tile drains cost me only 12 cts. per rod, all | Success. That farmers can have tile within their 
complete, on my flat land. You ask how it is reach, is capable of being demonstrated. 
done. I manufacture my own tile, which cost me | Phat objection being answered, we will proceed 
from 3 to 5 cts. per rod. I commence my ditch | to the next argument in favor of mole plows, viz: 
in the dead furrow—we have a plan in the north-| That a larger breadth can be immediately bene- 
eastern part of Ohio, of plowing our fields in | fited, ete.; that to drain the same breadth with 
narrow lands from one to two rods wide—and in tile, will of necessity consume several years to 
finishing for the ditch, run the plow once in the | complete it—for that reason he would urge all 
furrow, 6 or 8 inches deeper. We get a ditch in| who cultivate soils that are underlaid with a stiff 
this way some 16 inches deep. A good hand | clay subsoil, (and of this class he would include 
will finish 15 rods of this ditch in one day, which |@ majority ot the farmers of Ohio,) to use the 
costs only 75 ets., (we get good help for 15 dol-|mole drains. From my travels over the State, 





lars per month. ,and information obtained from men that were ex- 

TI eS a ae hibiting mole plows at the State Fairs, I am 

C m8 at a a nig 4 « | forced to believe friend W. is much mistaken in 
OSt O VO ee eee ree eres eeeseeessves® 


. * : : ; : regard to their availability. A large portion of 
Use of team, laying tile and covering .... 3 “ the State is much too an like this North-east 
obs : ney corner, but more of it lacks a uniformity in the 
Total cost of drain complete......- 12 “ | uncoil; the presence of gravel and ane large 

The ditch can be entirely filled with the plow. | and small, obstruct or prevent its operations. I 
One man can lay and cover 100 rods a day, in-| admit that on the rich flat lands of Fayette and 
cluding drawing the tile to the field. There is| Madison, etc., the plow can be drawn when the 
another plan: Thos. Cone of Huron Co., runs a| ground is wet, because clay that underlays two or 
plow which he has, through his field where he |three feet of muck, is much softer and more elas- 
wants a ditch, 10 inches deep, going back in the | tic than clay that depth with only clay on top; 
same furrow 6 inches deeper, making a ditch one| water does not penetrate hard clay three feet 
foot wide and sixteen inches deep. He estimates | deep, and soak it soft. It is one of the impossi- 
the cost of his ditch all complete (aside from the | dilities to draw a mole plow 3 feet deep through 
tile) at 8 cts. per rod; and as he makes his own|our impervious subsoil; hence the mole plow is 


tile, his figures will be nearly like mine. | not only confined to a small portion of the State, 


But aside from our own operations, “ W.’s”| but limited to only the wettest season of the year. 
figures are too high; for men will dig by contract) ‘Tile are perfectly available any time when a 
for 10 cts. per rod, 3 inch tile can be bought for | farmer has them in his yard ; and a ditch can be 
25 cts. per rod, and drawn any reasonable dis-| cut with a spade, when it would nearly ruin land 
tance, and the ditch completed for 3 cts. per rod|to tramp it up with oxen. Admitting that in a 
more, making the entire cost only 37 cts. per rod. few favored localities, mole drains will last ten 
These calculations are for a 24 feet ditch, which | years, add to their present cost the expense of 
we think deep enough for our impervious subsoil. | making good connections from side drains, (which 
Judge French, in his work on farm drainage, es-| must necessarily occur in thorough drainage,) and 
timates the cost of ditches 4 feet deep, in the! protecting the outlets from vermin, and you will 
hardest kind of ground, and tile at $12 per thou-| nearly double the cost. The duration of tile 
sand, only 50 cts. per rod. “ W.” admits that tile | drains is acknowledged to be at least fifty years. 
well laid are, without doubt, the best, but not the|The average cost of tile drains for thorough 
most economical ; for the reasons that tile manu-| drainage, need not exceed 20 ets. per rod. One 
factories are few and far between, and mole plows) hundred rods of tile drain for fifty years, would 
can be obtained by all. Now the expense of | cost $20; mole drains for the same length of time 
starting tile works is but a trifle more than twice | $40, making the difference in favor of tile drains, 
the cost of a mole plow, and is a more suitable | 100 per cent. 
business for men to take up in partnership; one) Friend “ W.” concludes with an exhortation to 
may furnish capital and another run the works |underdrain, and commence now. I appreciate 
on shares, consequently tile can be brought within | that advice, for it is the best advice that a farmer 
the reach of as many farmers as the mole plows. | can receive ; and I would say still further, that if 
An objection is urged by some that farmers can-|it will pay to do at all, it will pay to do it well; 
not make tile—that it is a separate trade, etc. It)if it is not done well, it is not done at all, only 
is true that tile making is a trade, but farmers can | 


- at. Get knowledge, get tile, and then go in. 
learn it as well as any body else, and it can be! Willoughby, Lake Co., March, 1860. W.P. 
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Items from the Country. As to a cure for the disease, it may be said to be 
— uncertain, but if they will keep their stock from 


the places where they get their leeches, they will 
“ Father,” said I, as I came into the room this| have no more trouble with Murrain. So far as 


morning, “the Editor of the Cultivator says he| remedies are concerned, it is doubtful, as I have 
wants the old farmers to write to him about their tried many things, sometimes giving preference 


What Father Says. 





experience and observation, and as thee is an old to one and then another. 


man, thee must send him thy opinion.” 
plied. 


tell, and let each one act as he may choose.” 


: , , 

“Tf I should, they wouldn’t mind me,” he re- duty on a patient, and accidentally touched one 
| with a tobacco stem—the leech died immediately. 
“That don’t matter. Tell what thee has to 


Some 14 years since, 
I was trying to get some leeches to perform their 


I have tried it several times since, and it kills 


jevery time. If it could be used without injury 


“If people would do their fall work in the fall, \to stock, it is the thing to cure Murrain. 


and their winter work in the winter, and be ready 
for the spring work when the spring arrives, they 
would make more money, and get along much 
easier than they do. People try to farm too 
much land. They skim over the surface, and 
only get half a crop of corn, wheat, etc. Put in 
a small crop of corn, plow deep, roll and harrow 
thoroughly, and tend well, gather the corn in the 
fall, before the wet weather sets in, pasture the 
stalks down whilst fresh, and don’t ‘let the cattle 
tramp the ground while wet and muddy. But 
people must tend a big crop, any how(!) and 


’ ” 


em 
and I took up the pen. 


MH , ; » « } | 
Five minutes later he laid down the paper, | the reach of the tobacco cure, by any application that 
| would not be equally fatal to the cattle —Ep. 


pulled off his “ specs,” and asked: 

“What’s thee writin’ ?” 

“ Just what thee said,” said I. 

“ Well, give ’em a good dose of it. It’s as good 
as anything they can have,” and he passed into 
the kitchen, to see what mother was about. 

I expect if he sees this in the Cultivator, he 
will read it a good deal better than he has done. 

3d mo., 1860. J. F. F. 


Neeayana Imphee. 


This variety of the African Sugar Cane is the 
only one that I have tried that is any better for 
this latitude than the Chinese Sugar Cane. It is 
considerable earlier and larger, and makes a bet- 
ter quality of syrup or sugar than the Chinese 
Cane. With me it did not tiller out as much as 
the Sorgho, and was larger than any of it. If 
you or any of your readers know of any better 
kind of Imphee than the Neeayana, I should be 
glad to know where I could get it. Wheat looks 
very well, and there was more of it sowed last 
fall than common. Stock has wintered well so 
far. Peaches mostly killed. 

Milan, O., March, 1860. 
Bloody Murrain. 

I notice in the Cultivator of Jan. 15th, that Mr. 
Marshall of Hancock, thinks Bloody Murrain a 
mystery. To me it is not so much of a mystery, 
since my experience in the first settling of Darby 
Plains, when I became satisfied that it originated 
by the cattle drinking leeches out of the ponds 
and mud holes of the prairies. Now I will ven- 
ture to say the stock of Hancock get the Murrain 
in the same way, though I have not seen his 
county. I will venture to say the leech is there. 


E. E. Sairn. 














Union Co., O. C. Ratusun. 
Remarks.—In the Ohio Agricultural Report for 


1856, Mr. Klippart has an article on this subject, in 
| which he says the Bloody Murrain is caused by an an- 


imal bearing a tolerable resemble to the leech in shape, 
and which is the exact 
color of the liver. The 
annexed cut is a repre- 
sentation of this animal, 
which is found in the 





| hepatic ducts, gall bladder and liver of cattle, and 
? - “ which is a parasite of the fresh water snail, called Dis- 
preaching through the Cultivator won't convert)», 77, 

and then he picked up the ‘yellow back,’| 


paticum. This animai burrows in the liver, 
and by cutting the blood vessels or disordering the 
liver, causes death. Thus it would seem to be out of 


Chester White Hogs. 


I notice in the March 1st No. of the Cultiva- 
for, your correspondent V. G. P. of Ind., after 
speaking highly of the Poland pigs, says, if any 
pigs can beat his, he would like to hear from 
them. I have been breeding the Chester Whites 
for 30 years, also some other breeds some years 
ago, but a short time. The Chesters are quite as 
prolific as I could wish, generally having more 
pigs than any sow can do justice to in suckling. 
I think them the best suited to all climates of an 
others, as I have known them to do well in Mis- 
sissippi and also in Maine. I noticed Jast season 
in a paper published in Franklin Co., Maine, an 
account of a pair of Chester pigs exhibited in 
that Co., which weighed 300 Ibs. each at 6 months 
old. Your correspondent values his Polands 
highly, because they have a leg to carry them to 
market. Hereaway we have learned that grow- 
ing pork is more profitable than growing legs, and 
since our country is checkered with railroads, we 
do not much need traveling porkers. As to 
grazing, I turned a lot of Chesters to pasture last 
May, which remained out till October, without 
being once fed, (their pasture being hardly second 
rate.) Two of these pigs when fatted this win- 
ter, weighed, gross, 1400 lbs. I have known 
several Chester pigs at 14 months old, to dress 
each as many pounds as both those your corres- 
pondent mentioned as weighing gross at same 
age. Let V.G. P. try again at making fine 
hogs. Respectfully, 


T. Woop. 
Penningtonville, Chester Co., Pa. 
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The Farmers’ Candidate. 

Dear Cou.:—You must add another leaf or 
two to your mail book—below you will find the 
names of several friends who wish the Cultivator. 
I expect to attend two or three sales, also the 
spring election, and will electioneer for your pa- 
per, platform, and candidate for the Presidency. 
Any farmer who adopts your—or, allow me to 
say, our—platform, and adheres to it through the 
ensuing campaign, and during the next five years, 
my word for it, will not only have the gratifica- 
tion of seeing the union of these United States 
saved, but other unions very near and dear to 
every good man, perpetuated: the union between 
ourselves and the title deeds for our lands, the 
union between self and wife, children, neighbors 
and friends, will thereby be preserved. Though 
the dissolution of some things will meanwhile and 
almost imperceptibly be effected: the union be- 
tween self and mortgages, political enemies, old 
debts, bad luck, poor line fences, and a host of 
other pests, will thereby be severed. Col., that 
talk you talked on the first page of the Cultiva- 
tor, March 15, is the most truthful talk you ever 
talked. Yours, JONATHAN CREW. 

Damascus, March, 1860. 


Bots in Horses. 


Take equal portions of black pepper, salt, sul- 
phur and saltpetre, altogether a tablespoonful, and 
mix in strong vinegar to the thickness of paste ; 
spread it on thick brown paper, apply it to the 
inside of the upper lip, after being rubbed with 
a cob until it is raw, close the lip, and hold it 5 
or 10 minutes—there is an end to the Bots. 

Chillicothe. 


Stump Puller Wanted. 


The farmers of this country wish that some 
kind friend of the Ohio Cultivator would inform 
us where to get the best kind of stump puller. 
Our stumps are chiefly oak, from ten to thirty 
inches in diameter, and have been cleared from 
five to fifteen years ago. Our fields are too full 
of stumps to use the reaper; we have with diffi- 
culty used the grain drill, and we say it pays 
abundantly. S. B. Husse.man. 

DeKalb Co., Ind. 

Horse Distemper—Preventive. 

In answer to your correspondent, A. P. Ash- 
brook, I send you the desired information. Spir- 
its of turpentine, assafcetida, sulphur, alcohol, bea- 
ver nut, (Russian castor,) one ounce each, mixed 
in a bottle. Apply with the feather end of a 
quill, well up into the nostrils, once a day, and he 
will be safe in any mixed company, sound or un- 
sound. Isaac Maxon. 

Washington Co., March, 1860. 

South-Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Our winter grain looks fine, not having been 
much injured by winter. We think fruit not yet 
injured. Hay somewhat scarce, and brings at 
sales in the country 15 to 18 dollars per ton. 
Good horses, oxen and first class milch cows, sell 
high ; other stock not so high as last year, except 
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Chester hogs, which sell well. Wheat worth 
$1.55; eorn, 70; oats, 44; clover seed, $4.50 to 
$5; potatoes plenty at 50 cts., and the old Mer- 
cer commanding a readier sale than any of the 
new varieties. T. W. 
Eastern Ohio. 

Since my last, I have some reason to alter my 
tone with regard to the wheat crop now in the 
ground. I discover that in Jefferson, as also in 
the adjoining counties, it has suffered more from 
being winter-killed and hove out, than what ap- 
peared to be the case at that time. In many 
spots and patches seattered over fields that then 
looked green and flourishing, the wheat is now 
completely gone, died out. This may be owing 
in part to some severe frosts since March came 
in—but I am led to think it is owing more to icy 
hard winter freezing, which hove it up, and it 


still retained its green appearance until completely 


.|killed off by the March frosts, sun and drying 


winds, that prevailed for the first half of the 
month. I also discover, that all abroad through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, it is pretty 
generally the case that the timothy sown last fall 
is nearly all killed out. And this has caused tim- 
othy seed to be in great demand, and the article 
is not to be had now, and its place is to be sup- 
plied by sowing more clover seed. The price of 
hay has receded from $15 por ton to $10, and 
corn from 75 to 60 cts. per bushel. Sugar and 
molasses still retain their high prices ; and these 
high prices on sweets can no doubt be hereafter 
reduced by the farmers generally raising a great- 
er quantity of Sorghum. The apple and peach, 
cherry and some other fruits, are thought to be 
but little injured in Eastern Ohio, as yet ; indeed, 
ever since the May of 1838, our apple and cherry 
fruit has suffered more by May frosts and frosty 
winds than from any other cause. 


Rozsert A. SHERRARD. 
Sugarhill Farm, Jefferson Co., Mar. 23, 1860. 


Warren Co. 


All late sowed wheat in this region is badly in- 
jured, some fields are as bare as new plowed land. 
Barley is also badly injured. <A great deal of 
tobacco will be kept over for want of buyers. 
Bad business, this tobacco raising—the sooner it 
fails the better. A great deal of Sorghum will 
be planted this season in this and the adjoining 
counties. Stock generally looks well, though 
some flocks of sheep are suffering with bad colds. 
Shelter is indispensable for healthy sheep. 
Springboro. J. M. 


North-Western Va.—Wool Growers. 


I presume it is not often that the readers of the 
Cultivator hear from Virginia. You are aware, 
I presume, that Virginia as a State, is far behind 
Ohio ; but still, a number of your readers are not 
aware that the panhandle part of Virginia is not 
far behind some of your brag parts of Ohio. 
Brooke Co. lies between Washington Co., Pa., 
and Jefferson Co., O., and has pretty much the 





same wool-growing spirit as those counties. Of 
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the principal wool-growers in the northern part ‘vs one year, then it is perfectly rotten and good 
this county, are Thomas Morton, who has 2,000 |manure, and then comes to the top and makes a 
sheep; Joseph Morton, 1,900; George Marsh,|beautiful top dressing. Now you cannot do this 
1,900 ; John Cornelius, 1,500; Wm. Hindman, | with one plow—it would be too hard on one team 
1,200; John Walker, 800. These are the ae i break to the depth of twelve inches; so take 
cipal, but there are many others who have from | your breaking plow, put it down five or six inch- 
100 to 500, and all of these are generally of the |es, then take your subsoil plow, and run it after 
finest quality of sheep, with a good turn-out of|the breaking plow, and put that down six inches 
wool per head. Wma. WILLIAMSON. 














Brooke Co., Va. 


Harrison County. 


Our prospects here seem pretty good for wheat, 


more, and then you have the twelve inches. The 
\subsoil plow throws the soil on the top of the first, 
\so the top is bottom and the bottom top,* thus 
/you find you will increase your crop twenty-five 


: > —- <. ‘ 
plants are stronger than usual for this time of|P® cent. Practice this for all crops, not only 


year. *All kinds of stock have wintered well. 
Peach and other fruit buds all safe yet. 

Archer, March 19. M. Hi. C. 
Washington County. 


Wheat considerably damaged by frost. Peach- 
es, etc., all right up to this time. 


« isthe 





Management of Deep, Rich Soil. 


—— 


A farmer of the Wea Plains, near the Wabash, In- 


‘corn but all your crops, and I will guarantee you 


(on one hundred acres cultivated in this way, 
twenty-five hundred bushels of corn extra; that 
at twenty-five cents per bushel, a moderate price, 
comes to six hundred and twenty-five dollars, and 
\then say one hundred thousand acres, and how it 
looms up. Why, it runs up into millions of dol- 
lars. Successful agriculture will build up any 
country in the world, and make it a thriving, 


\flourishing community. Now if there is any of 





diana, sends us the following advice to his brother |U that do not believe what I say, all I ask of 


farmers, for keeping up the fertility of such soils, 
which advice is widely applicable to much of the rich 
plain lands of the country.—Eb. 


There is no soil perhaps in America that is) 


superior in depth and richness to the Wea plains, 
that is, before they were so impoverished as now, 
say twenty years ago. But there is a limit to the 
fertile ingredients of the first soil in the world. 
The same crop on the same land year after year, 
without any regard to rotation of crop, will im- 
poverish any soil under the sun, without a syste- 
matic course of manuring or subsoiling is pur- 
sued. 

The plains have been failing in fertility gradu- 
ally for five or ten years. Men say the plains do 
not produce corn like they used to. We used to 
get eighty and a hundred bushels off of such a 
piece of ground, and now we only get fifty and 
sixty. They are failing gradually every year, 
and so would any soil that has been corned as 
that has. How many million bushels of grain 
have you taken from that soil, without rest or ma- 
nuring, subsoiling or anything else? Why, talk 
to a * Wea farmer” about manuring, and he would 
laugh in your face! but the time will come when 
it will either have to be manured or subsoiled, or 
else the hog and corn crop will fail in that region. 

I will tell you what to do with it, and if you 
will follow my directions I will guarantee the 
plains to come up to days of yore, and produce 
equal to its palmiest days. 

The soil of the plains is deep, I think from one 
to three feet. The plains have never been plowed, 
take it on an average, over four or five inches 
deep, and there is just as good soil twelve or 
eighteen inches, as four or five; then if you get 
down twelve inches you get new soil that has 
never seen the light of the sun, and soil that is 
just as productive as top soil. ‘The trash that is 
on the top goes to the bottom and is not disturbed 


| you is to try it just once and give it a thorough 
trial, and if you do not succeed, let me know, and 
I will give you another receipt. 

But I am confident that it will succeed, and by 
this means you can bring your soil to its original 
fertility. It is all gammon to run soil in the man- 
ner that the Wea plains, and many other portions 
of the country are—the plains more particularly— 
because they have been so obedient to the call of 
the husbandman, so fertile that his crops spring 
up as it were spontaneously. But by a course of 
subsoiling, and manuring soil that will not bear 
subsoiling, you can bring all your soil to its orig- 
inal fertility. It seems hard to beat anything of 
this kind into the farmers of this community. 
They seem to think that their soil has been good 
once, and that is proof that it will continue to be 
so always ; but you must remember that the best 
soil in the world will become impoverished by a 
succession of crops without something to keep 
it up. 

* Our correspondent has got his terms a little mixed 
here: by subsoiling, he evidently means the use of the 
deep tiller after the fore plow, while the real subsoil 
plow has no mold board, and does not throw up the 
bottom dirt, but only lifts it a little, and leaves it still 
in place below. the furrow of the fore plow.. A better 
way to obtain the result sought by the two plows, if 
one has a strong team, is to use the double plow at 
once, which more effectually covers up the trash deep- 
ly, and leaves a fine new soil surface for the crop. 
Where it is desired to cover trash and bring up soil 
from below, there is nothing equal to the double 
plow.—Eb. 

aici NES cect 

Earty Cuickens are worth double those later 
hatched. Now is the time to save eggs and fix 
nests for the hens to go about their setting. Take 
out all but the nest eggs every day, and keep 
them dry and where they will not chill. When 
you set the hen, put in tobacco, to keep off vermin. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. |hereabouts soon, [boarding included, although 

Mole Plows—Answer of “ W.” '“ hog and hominy ” are dear and scarce, and times 
are very hard.| I do not wonder that times are 

I am in hopes you will spare us your columns | hard on the Reserve, if they all work from above 
a while longer for the ditcher talk, for the more I ischedule. If your correspondent will purchase a 
investigate the deeper are my convictions, that machine, he will find that ditches can be made 
Ohio farmers must underdrain, and as this is the | for half of 15 cents per rod, which he says is the 
acceptable time for many, the way and manner so| price there ; and if himself and team are worth 
to do is just now pertinent. I have just laid|no more than when making tile drains, the cost 
down the Ohio Cultivator of March 15th, to say | will be simply too low to estimate. 
a few things, while fresh in my mind, after read-| But I have “ waded in” deep enough. I think 
ing those last articles. | better times are dawning, from the interest many 

Your correspondent, F. Kinsman of Trumbull, | seem to manifest in this ditching question. Let 
thinks my estimate wide of the mark, ete. Iam us have more talk, and tell us how the thing is 
yet satisfied that the work could be done here for | done, for doctors will differ. Look at the three 
little if any less than stated, and it must be re-| estimates—65, 42, 26 cents per rod. Yours, 
membered that ditchers are abundant in this) Ww. 
water-bound county, and know what such work is| London, Madison Co. O., March 16, 1860. 
worth, But your correspondent seems to know! * Nory py re Eprror.—This question of nominal 
but little about mole plows, for he says that a horse power, is likely to deceive those who are not fa- 
mole plow could not be forced through Trumbull 'miliar with the actual state of the case. While “ W.” 
subsoil at the depth of three feet, with the team | gives us 800 Ibs. as one horse power upon the dyna- 
I propose, ete. In answer, I will state a few) mometer, a common plow that will register an average 
facts, for the benefit of those who may entertain| o¢ 590 Ibs, draft upon the dynamometer, is a stiff tug 
erroneous ideas on this subject. |for two good horses, in the field. The mole plow is 

In this county, last summer, we had two public | rawn by a cable upon a capstan, to the lever of which 
trials of the draft of mole plows, with the Dyna-| t 
mometer—Mr. Klippart, of State Board, testing} yp a register of 300 Ibs. upon the dynamometer, from 
the same on both trials, and the result was— | the end of the lever, the actual strain upon the cable 
starting weight, from 200 to 250 Ibs., averaging | is nearly 10,000 Ibs—equal to about 5 tons. This be- 
for the several different patents, about 225 Ibs. ;| ing the result in Madison Co., we do not at all ques- 
at depth of 3} to 4 feet, averaging from 300 to| tion Judge Kinsman’s statement, about the resistance 
350 Ibs. making a general minimum of all, about | to be met in the more compact subsoil of Trumbull 
275 Ibs. This was in our stiff clay subsoil, in|(o,, for we saw on the State Fair grounds at Zanes- 
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capstan the power is applied, so that if the team pull 

















midsummer, and ground dry. This, it will be 
seen, is much less than half of one horse power, 
800 Ibs.*—my estimate was 2 horses. 


work any mole plow with which I am acquainted 
to depth of 3 to 4 feet, any where in Ohio that a 
drain can be made. Further, the estimated cost 
of tile by Mr. K. is $10 per thousand. This is 
below my estimate, for I added freight on first 
cost (25 ets. per rod) from Woodstock ; deduct- 
ing that from my 65 cts. per rod, and we do not 
differ very badly. 

But I cannot say this much of the estimate of 
your other correspondent, Thos. Cone of Huron. 
I am a native of New England’s sterile soil—a 
locality where from stern necessity, people work 
for low wages. I have been raised a farmer in 
Ohio, and have known good laboring men to 
work for $5 and $6 per month. Yet it seems 
that Huron Co. farmers’ are willing to do better 
than this, even in 1860. They work for prices 
that will not certainly pay wear and tear of tools 
and clothes, to say nothing about compensation, 
boarding, ete. Six cents per rod for hauling, 
digging 2 feet 10 inches deep, laying and filling 
up! Well, if this is not theoretical, 1 mistake 
Webster’s meaning; it is certainly not practical, 
for it will not pay, anywhere. I will guarantee 
Huron workers double that sum, for digging, 
alone, (3 feet,) saying nothing about hauling, lay- 
ing, etc., if a small army of them will appear 





I venture | 
to assert that one horse, this season of year, will | 





ville, last fall, that even the mighty wooden engine of 
our friend Miller of Union Co., was completely stalled 
in attempting to draw his mole plow in that field. 
But after all this is no consideration of any account, as 
we presume that no person would set out to work a 
mole plow in dry land, at a season of the year when 
the subsoil was as firm as a rock.—Ep. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cost of Making Tile Drains, 


| Last of all, comes the old Scotchman—King of all 
the Ditchers. Let's see what he has to say on this 
subject.—Eb. 

Mr. Epiror:—lI notice your correspondent 
“W.,” (see Cultivator, page 68,) greatly over- 
estimates the cost of tile drains, as they are made 
hereabouts. Three inch tile here would not cost 
over 13 cents per rod, (“ W.’s” is 35 cents,) then 
he makes a cost for laying the tile, 5 cts. per rod. 
Any man accustomed to lay tile, can make at 
least $15 at that rate per day. Now, if the far- 
mers in Ohio cannot get tile as low as we do 
here, it is for want of enterprise ; else they would 
erect tile works, and have them made on their 
own account. Tile makers here get rich at mak- 
ing 3 inch tile at $9 per 1000 pieces of 144 inch- 
es in length. They were not higher than $10 
for the last ten years. Now by the quantity, say 
10,000 or over, they can be got for $9 or less. 
Three feet drains, in fair digging, can be dug for 
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eighteen cents per rod at the outside, and by hav- 
ing a long double tree, say 94 feet long, so that a 
horse can go on each side of the ditch, they can, 
I think, be filled in for one cent per rod, or less. 
If they are long drains, they are filled in very 
rapidly in that way. 

“ W.” makes no account for drawing tile, but I 
can bring 100 rods of 2 inch tile at one load, with 
two horses, and 2 inch tile for lateral drains is 
just as good as 4 inch, in almost all cases. 

Yours respectfully, 
Jonun JOUNSTON. 

‘Near Geneva, N. Y., 16th March, 1860. 

Se 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Chinese Yam, 


This vegetable was ushered into notice a few 
years since, with high encomiums—so high that, 
failing to realize the great expectations excited, it 
was unjustly condemned by many as a humbug, 
and now is but seldom mentioned and little culti- 
vated, as we learn. In the spring of 1857 we 
purchased, at Thorburn’s in New York, two small 
roots at a large price. 


whole, and the other we cut into small pieces, and | 


planted them at distances of a few inches. In the 
fall the whole root had produced two other roots, 
one about twenty inches long and the other 
shorter. It had grown down into the clay sub- 
soil, and it required some labor and carefulness to 
extract without breaking. To test its value as an 
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One root we planted 
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good, and kept well cultivated. Our experience 
has satisfied us that it is a valuable addition to 
our stock of garden vegetables. By suitable 
_ preparation of the soil and cultivation, it may, we 
think, be profitable for field culture; and when 
its merits becomes known, and it is raised in suf- 
ficient quantities to become a marketable article, 
it will readily command a fair price. 
Joun M. Epwarps. 
Canfield, Mahoning Co.. O. 
ERNE 2 
Horse ror On1o.—We are informed that 
Jas. D. Ladd and Chas. Hoag, of Richmond, Jef- 
ferson Co., Ohio, have purchased of T. S. Lang, 
of North Vassalboro’, Me., the entire horse “Sha- 
ron,” said to be the last colt of the “ Wetherell 
| Messenger,” whose death we mentioned some time 
since. His dam is said to be a descendant of im- 
ported Messenger, which gives him as large a 
proportion of Messenger blood, perhaps, as any 
living horse has. He is about sixteen hands high, 
and weighs 1100 lbs.—is a fast trotter, and is 
well calculated to sustain the reputation of his 
family.— Boston Cultivator. 





Tue Best Roapsters.—It may be recollect- 
ed that at the Agricultural Show at St. Louis, 
Mo., last fall, $1000 was offered as a premium for 
the best roadster stallion. It was announced that 
this liberal premium was given to Stockbridge 
| Chief, a son of Black Hawk, bred in Massachu- 
| setts, and now owned in Cincinnati, Ohio. But 








esculent, we boiled the large or lower end, and| we have heard of some interesting additional facts 
found it very palatable—tender, and resembling | in regard to their decision, viz: that the judges in 
the finer varieties of potato. The pieces planted | the first place selected from the great number of- 
made roots from four to eight inches long. A fered, six which were deemed the best, and then 
part of them left in the ground over winter, un-| made a critical examination of them to find the 
protected, produced fine large roots the next fall.| best one. Of these six, five were sons of Black 
The second year, to accommodate the nature of} Hawk, and the sixth a grandson—the latter being 
the plant, we prepared a bed by deep digging, | Green Mountain Black Hawk, whose sire was 
and then raising it a foot or so, by throwing on Sherman Black Hawk, or the North Horse.— 
earth. This affords the roots loose soil to grow Boston Cultivator. 
in, with comparative facility for digging the crop. | 
Our present plan is to prepare a deep bed, then | 
plant the pieces in rows, say one foot apart, and | . : ree “ 
four to six inches apart in the rows. In the fall} G., of Hamilton Co. — 0. Cult., F eb. 15, p. 
- | 92—I will state, that if he will give his cows one 
or next spring, we take up the alternate rows, and | , >> aie : 

é : . drachm of the Jodide of Potassium, in any vehicle 
thin the others to a suitable distance (about a foot) ine PG mga * 
leaving them for the second summer's growth, and | 2° Composed of starch, his cows’ udders will re- 
: 5, ; ; he sume their natural functions. Try. 
in the fall they will be fit for use. Those taken | Heobine Co.. Xi W. L. Jaume 0D 
up we use for seeding a new bed. The upper| P 7“ a es 





A Remedy for the Cow. 
For the benefit of your correspondent A. M. 


part of the root is small, full of eyes, and is the 
seed end. It is of little account for cooking. 
The lower and large end has few eyes, and is the 
valuable part for eating. 

The better plan of cultivation and use, after 
we have a sufficient stock to go upon, would be 
to prepare the bed and plant the seed or pieces 
at sufficient distances, and leave the roots in the 


Keeping Cattle Feed. 

Frrenp Harrts :—I would like to ask Sam- 
uel Hall of Medina Co., who wrote on stock 
feeding, page 70, how he preserves his mush for 
his cattle, from freezing. E. S. 

Fairfield Co., O. 

(3 Please answer, friend SAamvEL.—Eb. 

Sensible Woman. 





ground for the two seasons; after gathering the 
crop, using the lower end for food and the upper 
end for seed the succeeding spring. The root 
keeps well in the cellar or in the ground, and if 
it is not convenient to dig it in the fall, it may be 
loft in the ground till spring. The soil should be 


My wife considers the Cultivator an indispen- 
sable household friend, always bringing something 
pleasing and interesting to the ladies, while it 
contains volumes of practical instruction for the 


farmer. L. R. B 
Wayne Co. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORTS FOR 1859-60.—The Legis- 
lature of Ohio did a very handsome and liberal thing, 
by adopting a resolution for the publication of 30,000 
copies of the next Agricultural Reports. The Re- 
ports are to be in the condensed form of the vol. for 
1856, edited after the manner of the vol. for 1858, and 
distributed as heretofore by the members of the Legis- 
lature, with a few thousands allotted to the State 
Board of Agriculture. We understand that Dr. Town- 
shend will assist Mr. Klippart in sifting the matter for 
the next Report, and we shall look for a book of un- 
common merit, as we have few if any men more com- 
petent to such a work, than Messrs. Klippart and 





———= | Townshend. 
Aw Aprit Fresuer !—The good friends of the Ohio 
Cultivator have been in the habit, for some years, of 


WETHERELL’s Horse Hos, advertised by Middle- 


igs hae pee : ‘a : ¢ ton, Strobridge & Co. of Cincinnati, is a very effective 
- Pep hist special lift early in April, about the time o machine, as set forth in the notices. For the purpose 
the township elections, at public sales, and other 


places where people congregate. Persons so dispose 


; it is adapted, it will do more work than half a dozen 
( 





. a e men with hoes, as we have seen it operate. 
can do us and their neighbors good service at such 


times, by showing them a copy of the Cultivator, and 
soliciting their subscription; as the opening of the 
farming season sets people to think of the necessity of 
a paper devoted to such affairs. Please, good friends, 
keep up this most excellent custom, and let us see 
how much of a fre¢het our subscription lists will ex- 
perience this month. 


OvuR PLATFORM AND OUR CANDIDATE !—Since our 
announcement on the first page of last No. of the 


Great Stock SALE.—Geo. W. Smith of Wheeling, 
Va., advertises a lot of choice stock for sale at his 
model farm near that city. 
famous for the best blood stock of the Ohio Valley. 


Tue Norman Horse, DEFIANCE, imported by the 


That region has long been 


Union Co. Company, and the prize stallion in his class 
at the Ohio State Fair at Sandusky, has been pur- 
chased by Messrs. Lee & Richardson of Delaware Co. 


FLOWER SEEps.—From Henry A. Dreer, Seedsman, 
Outro CULTIVATOR, of the way we propose to Save : 


the Union, our friends in the country are waking u 


to the interests of the cause, and if they only keep the 


Phila., whose advertisement was in Feb. Nos. of the 


v) 1 . . 
P| Cultivator, we have a complete suite of flower seeds 


: : : : for our garden borders. 
ball moving, our candidate will certainly be elected “a 


next fall. Pass the word, that GENERAL PROSPERIT 


a ALLEN & McEnvany, of Springfield, Mass., send 


jf : : samples of their choice stock of flower seeds, adver- 
is the candidate of our party ! and we shall off coats, ||. : . 


roll up sleeves, and pitch in for our candidate with all 





|) tised in this No. 


Mrs. Baten AM also makes up a fat parcel of the 
= ° 2 Ss shh AS S « « « ? 
our might. In order to do this successfully, our . ? 


friends should circulate the Documents! So when 


best sorts for $1. 


you go to the township elections, or other gatherings|__J- J. H. Grecory of Marblehead, has sent seeds of 
of the people, take this copy of the Cultivator along, his famous cabbage, which we expect to feast upon 
and electioneer for the best interests of the industrial | 2€Xt winter. 


world. The Good Old Ohio Cultivator, will do more 
good in the country than all the Helper books and po- 


litical trash that can be invented. 


the volunteers. 


Micut As WELL Betone to Onto !—Something whilome took such liberties with our beard. 


The “ Impending 
Crisis” to be met this year, is whether we shall raise 
bread for the people, and enough surplus produce to 
get out of debt, and inaugurate the administration of 
GENERAL Prosperity. Our Flag is There! Roll in 


Srorres FROM Famous BAuuLaps.—If the little folks 
could yote in the next presidential campaign, they 
would elect GRACE GREENWOOD, and the Little Pilgrim 
would be the official organ of the government. Our 
master Lu. got up a club of subscribers for the Little 
Pilgrim, and received for his premium Mrs. Lippin- 
cott’s last work—Stories from Famous Ballads, with a 
likeness of litthe ANNIE GRaAcE, the damsel who 


The en- 


over a year ago, we gave offence to certain over-sensi- | gtaver has achieved a perfect success in this likeness, 


tive persons, by saying of some Eastern counties, that 


which is worth twice the price of the book, and shows 


to all practical intents they might as well belong to|® Child-face of rare beauty ; second only, we think, to 
Virginia; and Friend Ladd, who represented that re-| the little blue-eyed miss who calls us “ grandpa.” If 


gion in the State Board of Equalization, made such 


any person desires to see a likeness of that blessed 


use of our remark as to get a Jarge deduction from the | baby, and get a capital little book, they can be gratified 


appraised value of lands in that quarter, for which tl 


1e| by sending 50 cents to L. K. Lippincott, Phila. Pa., or 


tax-payers ought to be very grateful to us. But near better, send $1 for the book and the Little Pilgrim for 
the close of the session of this Legislature, Mr. Welsh | * Y°4™ 


of Belmont, proposed to open negotiations with the 
Governor of Virginia, for the annexation of the Pan 
Handle counties of that State to Ohio. We like thi 
idea better, and now amend our former proposition by 
saying that this part of Virginia might as well belong | Germantown, Pa. 


to Ohio. 


THE OrcHARD Hovss, or Culture of Fruit Trees in 
pots under glass. By Thomas Rivers, of England, 
is| with an Appendix containing directions for growing 
trees and vines in orchard houses, by Wm. Saunders, 
C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co., N. Y. 




















Price 40 cents. 
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From KeNNeEDY’s News Deport, we have GODEY 

for April, filled as usual with the useful and orna- 

mental. Miss SurmMENs gets on admirably with her 

boarding house, where she is “ Autograph of the Din- 
ner Table.” : 





Tue Kenyon CouLuecian, is a monthly literary 
magazine, edited and published by the Students of 
Kenyon College, Gambier, O. $2 a year. 
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Drain Tile Machine, 
The above is an illustration of the Drain Tile Ma- 
chine of Mattice & Penfield, patented May, 1858. 
This machine consists of a large upright tub, in w hich 
is a shaft furnished with knives for grinding the clay, 
and also a plunger for forcing the clay through the 
dies. Upon the central shaft there is a sweep, A, to 
which the team is hitched for operating the machine, 
the same power also works the plunger. Fig. 4 is a 
strong iron box through which the clay is forced from 
above, and comes out at the holes or dies, as at fig. 3, 
in the form of tile. The tile represented in this cut 
are what is called sole tile, having a flat bottom. 
Horse shoe tile are like the above, only they have the 
bottom open, with no sole. Pipe tile have a round 
calibre, with the outside only, of the bottom, a little 
flattened. The tile are received upon boards, which 
run upon the carriage way on an endless apron, and 
when length enough is out for three sections, they are 
cut off by long wires, 8, on a frame, 7, and the tile are 
then placed on racks to dry. Fig. 5 is a lever, on the 
bottom of which is a slide to cut off the escape of the 
clay up into the tub, when the plunger forces it into 
the box. Every revolution of the shaft operates the 
plunger and lever, so that with a three hole die, nine 
pieces of tile are formed at every turn. 
In a hand machine, like that of John Daines’, the 
clay is ground in a separate mill, as at brick yards, and 
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from that put by hand into the box, (like fig. 4,) from 
whence it is forced through the dies by a hand wheel 
lever and horizontal plunger, much like a sausage 
stuffing machine. 
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Pork Business of the West. 


The Cincinnati Price Current has published its fig- 
ures of the pork business of the pust season, from 
which we make up the following summary : 


No. of Hogs packed in the following States : 


SO re ll UL eS 171,604 
| Indiana ......... 404,046 | Wisconsin ...... 55,873 
ES 0k. Gutias 510,449 | Tennessee....... 26,800 
| Kentucky....... 322,487 2a 

Missouri ........ 192,565 co ere 2,364,673 


Making allowance for many small packing estab- 
lishments not reported, this gives us a surplus pork 
product of near five million of pounds weight. On 
the above footing, the decrease in the whole number 
of hogs below the returns of the previous season, are 
in round numbers, 100,000, or nearly 4 per cent. The 
decrease in weights, equal to 11-16 of one per cent ; 
the decrease in lard, equal to slightly over 1} per cent. 
All of which make a total decrease of nearly 5 per 
cent. below the crop of the season before, 1] per cent. 
less than the season of 1857-8, and 163 per cent. better 
than the season of 1856-7, 

The Average Weight per Hog is as follows: 
Ohio 





Pee als. 191 6-19 Ibs. | Missouri..... 194 2-9 Ibs. 
Indiana.... 1921-4 “ | Iowa........ 1911-3 * 
Illinois..... 191 “ | Tennessee ... 189 - 
Kentucky .. 197 “ | Wisconsin ... 207 - 


The average yield of lard, ranges from 26 Ibs. to 31 
Ibs. per hog, viz: Ohio, Missouri and Tennessee, each 
26 Ibs. ; Ind., 27; Iowa and Wisconsin, 29 each ; Ili- 
nois 30, and Kentucky 31. 

Besides the immense pork crop, shown above, as 
packed in the Western States, the hog shipments to 
the East over the various routes, between Oct. 1 and 
Feb. 1, have been as follows: 
| From Dunkirk, by N. Y. & Erie Railroad 
From Pittsburg, by Central Pa. R. R......... 61,508 
From Detroit, by Great Western R. R., Canada 66,820 





From Parkersburg, Va., by Balt. & O. R. R.... 18,666 
From Wheeling and Moundsyille, east........ 31,277 





~ 245,314 
This is a decrease of about 65,000 from the number of 
hogs shipped over these routes during the same time 
the preceding season. 
The gaining States in numbers, over the preceding 
year, are Ohio, Missouri, lowa and Wisconsin—the 
others lose. The gaining States in quality, are Ohio, 
Ind., Ill, Mo. and Iowa—the others lose. The great- 
est decrease in both numbers and qtality, are in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Missouri makes the best show 
of weights, and Ky. the best of lard, though it is 5 
Ibs. per hog /ess than the season before. Ohio shows 
ja gain of 42,461 in numbers, and an average gain of 14 
libs. in weights. Iowa shows a gain of 10 Ibs. in 
| weights, and 6 Ibs. in lard per hog. Indiana gains 7 
|lbs. in weights and 4 lbs. in lard. Illinois gains 4 Ibs. 
in weights and 3 Ibs. in lard. Wisconsin loses 23 Ibs. 
|in weights and gains 1 lb. in lard. Tenn. loses over 
one-half in numbers, 23 Ibs. in weights, and 2 Ibs. in 
lard. There is something about this falling off in 
' numbers which needs explanation. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


The Lawton Blackberry in Ohio. 





Ep. Cuttivator :—lI have received a number 
of inquiries of late respecting the success of the 
Lawton or New Rochelle Blackberry in Ohio, 
and my opinion in regard to its merits, ete. My 
reply is, we cannot tell as yet whether it will | 
prove sufficiently hardy to withstand our winters 
so generally as to make it a very reliable fruit— 
and this is the only point upon which I have any 
doubt; though of course its strong growth and 
need of severe pruning will prove objections in 
the minds of many persons. 

In this region I have only known it tested for 
the past two seasons; the first of these the win-| 
ter killed the plants, as it did also the native ones, 
and the past season the crop of both was de- 
stroyed by the frost in June. The only place I) 
have seen the fruit in Ohio, was at Cleveland,’ 
Jast summer, in the gardens of Mr. Hurlbut and 
Mr. Perkins, where the blossoms escaped the 
June frost, and the fruit was exceedingly abund-| 
ant and fine. This display convinced me that the | 
thing is no humbug ; although it may not prove) 
adapte -d to all soils and localities, and it will of| 
course require judicious pruning to keep the) 
bushes within moderate bounds, and secure the 
largest returns. I should select a somewhat sandy 
soil for this fruit, and not too dry or thin. | 

The following, from a recent number of the 
Louisville Journal, is interesting as showing how | 
this fruit promises in Kentucky: M.B.B. | 

Lawton BrLackserry.—Our opinion of the 
above named berry has been so often asked by 
our friends, that we have concluded to say here 
all we know about it. We have had it under 
cultivation for four or five years, and during that 
time it has been killed down by severe winters 
two or three times alike with our native varie- 
ties. In addition to its destruction by the cold 
weather, we had but a very meagre and imper- 
fect crop previous to 1859; we felt very much, 
therefore, as though we might pronounce ita 
humbug and worthless, without injustice ; but last 
year our vines produced an enormous crop of very 
excellent fruit—so that while we are not prepared 
to commend its planting to any considerable ex- 
tent, we cannot condemn it by excluding it from 





the fruit garden. We should have said before | 


that whenever it has been winter-killed, our own 
native varieties, when alike exposed, have shared 
the same fate. To all those, therefore, who are 
disposed to try it, there is a recommendation it 
has never had until now, that of comparative 

cheapness; while our own plants cost us over fifty 


|tom, then as much 


~ PLLA AAA dll dl el dl al a al de le 
cents hen to the best of our recollection, they 
may be procured now, we believe, from reliable 
nurserymen, for one dollar and a half per dozen. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Shifting or Potting Plants, 


The plants should generally be revised for this 
| purpose twice a year; that is, about the first of 
April and the middle of August—a week or two 


~ |sooner or later, according to conveniency. Indi- 
| viduals, no doubt, may be shifted at any time, but - 
ithe above periods are the best and most advisable 


season for a general revision. Some plants may 
require fre sh potting twice or thrice a year, and 
others perhaps only once; but by turning any 
plant carefully out of its pot, and examining the 
roots, the matter may readily be determined. If 
the roots be much clustered or matted about the 
sides and bottom of the ball, the plant evidently 
requires to be re-potted, for it could not flourish 
long in such a state. The potting of individual 


plants, however, is seldom so urgent a matter in 
the winter months, but that it may be delayed till 


about this time. 

It is not always necessary to put plants into 
larger pots than such as they may happen to be 
in, ‘though it is frequently so. But if this were 
invariably to be done when their roots have filled 
the pots, they would ultimately require pots or 
out of all ordinary bounds. A healthy 
young plant in a small or middle-sized pot, may 
certainly be shifted into one considerably larger, 
according to its nature, or to the size to which it 
is to be allowed to grow. <A plant come to full 
/size, and in a large pot or tub, that requires fresh 
potting on account of its roots being matted, or 





on account of sickliness, may be placed into the 


same or a similar pot ; and if, on account of sick- 


|liness, it may perhaps with propriety, be put into 


one considerably smaller. 

In either of these cases, the ball must be re- 
duced to a moderate size, perhaps to a half or one- 
third its former bulk, singling out the matted 
roots, and trimming away all that are mouldy and 
decayed. In preparing the new pot for it, place 
first a handful of clean round gravel at the bot- 
sarth as will raise the surface 
of the ball to within about an inch of the rim of 
the pot, more or less, according to its size. Place 
the plant with its stem exactly in the centre of 
the pot, and fill in the earth all around, which 
should be broke fine, frequently shaking the pot 
to settle it well down between its sides and ball, 
that there may be no cavity left. The whole 
should be fitted to within half an inch of the brim, 
if a middle-sized pot, and to within an inch, if a 
large one, this being sufficient room to hold water, 
as the whole will subside a little afterwards. 

A few broken pot shivers, or a little clean 
gravel, the size of garden peas or beans, should 
uniformly be laid in the bottom of all pots, than 
which nothing is more conducive to the health of 
ithe plants, they being thus drained of extra 


moisture. 


Plants that require to be shifted into larger 
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pots than those they may be in, for the extension| alf-hardy Biennials and Perennials are those 
of their growth, and which are not matted at root,|that require a slight covering of straw or litter 
but whose pots are just full of fibres, should be | during cold weather. 
carefully taken out, it being proper in this case to| Hardy Biennials and Perennials are those that 
keep the balls entire. To answer this end, the | will stand the coldest winter weather, without pro- 
earth should be made in a state neither wet nor | tection. 
dry, by previously watering or withholding it from} Soils most Suitable—Perhaps the soil best 
such plants as are intended to be shifted, as in| adapted to a majority of plants, is a light, friable 
such a state the ball will keep better together than |loam, containing a moderate quantity of vegetable 
any other. Observe the method of potting, as di-| matter, and enough sand to render it porous; but 
rected above, and let the new pot be so much|as it seldom happens that the amateur has a 
larger than the ball, as that there may be a coat-| choice of soil, it is fortunate that most of them 
ing of fresh earth around it as well as underneath. | will succeed in any but such as is of an extremély 
For plants above the middle size, or whose pot! dry or calcareous nature, or of a stiff, heavy, re- 
exceeds eight inches in diameter, this coating of tentive quality. 
new earth should be about an inch thick ; that is|) Manures.—The use of strong, crude manures 
to say, if the old pot be seven, the new one should | should be carefully avoided. In ordinary good 
be nine inches diameter, and so in proportion for|soil, an annual dressing of decomposed stable 
pots of different sizes. |manure, dug in to the depth of about ten inches, 
In all cases of potting, the new mold should be ‘and thoroughly incorporated with the soil, will be 
rather in a dry state than otherwise, at the time, | all that is needed. 
in which state it divides easily, and can be filled| | Zime of Sowing.—With regard to the proper 
in and about the fibres, than when it is anywise| time for sowing Flower Seeds, much necessarily 
wet. After potting, however, the whole esr pry on the character of the season. Asa 
be settled by a moderate watering, and the plants| general rule, hardy kinds may be sown in the 
should be shaded from the sun for a few days,)open ground about the middle of April; Aalf- 
either by an awning or by mats, or otherwise as|Aardy during the first week of May, and tender 
may be thought most proper. Plants, however, after the middle of May. 
that have been most reduced at root in the shift-| The best method to obtain early flowers, is to 
ing, require to be more carefully shaded than oth-| sow seed of the most desirable tender and half- 





‘ers, and they may be kept in some dark corner 
for a few days, before being exposed to the sun. 
Pickaway Co., O., 1860. GARDEN Mary. 





Garden Items, 


With Directions for the Cultivation of Flowers. 
Annuals are those plants that flower and ma- 


hardy species in pots early in March. If kept in 
|a warm greenhouse or window, or plunged into a 
|moderate hot-bed, they will be ready to trans- 
|plant to the open ground early in May. The 
season of blooming will be full three weeks ear- 
lier thereby. 

Mode of Sowing.—Seeds may be sown in 
patches among the border plants, in rows or 





| 


ture their seed within a year after they are sown, | groups, where they are to remain, or in a nursery 
and then perish, This definition is in no way /|bed, and afterwards transplanted. As a general 
changed by the fact that many aanuals may be | rule, the surface soil should be rather dry than 
managed as biennials, or, in other words, be sown) otherwise at the time of sowing; the operation 








in autumn for flowering early the following 
season. 

Tender Annuals are those that require heat, 
and will not vegetate in the open ground until 
settled warm weather. 

Half-hardy Annuals are those that will bear a 
slight frost, and may be sown in the open ground 
a little earlier than tender annuals. ns 

Hardy Annuals are usually those which re- 
quire no artificial heat during any period of their 
growth—every stage of their existence, from the 
time of sowing the seed to maturity, being passed 
in the open ground. 

Biennials are those plants that flower the sec- 
ond, and sometimes the third year after the seed 
is sown, and then perish. 

Perennials are those plants that live and gen- 
erate their species for several years successively. 

Biennials and Perennials are Tender, Half- 
hardy, and Hardy. 

Tender Biennials and Perennials, or Green- 
house Plants, are those that require artificial heat 
o protect them from frost. 


should not be undertaken wh, the ground is very 
wet, especially at an early period of spring. 

The Depth at which seeds should be sown, will 
vary with their size. Large seeds, such as Lu- 
pins, Marvel of Peru, or Sweet Peas, should be 
sown about half an inch deep; medium sized 
seeds, such as Balsams, Convolvulus, or Thun- 
bergia, about a quarter of an inch deep; while 
such as are very small require to be sown on the 





/actual surface, a slight pressure being then suffi- 


'cient to imbed them to a proper depth. If sown 
too deep they are longer in germinating, and the 
smaller ones are liable to decay, through want of 
|strength to open the pores of the earth. In the 
|absence of rain, water the seeds occasionally from 
a very fine rose watering pot. 
Transplanting.—As soon as the seedlings are 
‘an inch high, they may be transplanted to differ- 
vent parts of the garden. Remove the plants 
carefully, with a small garden trowel, retaining as 
| much of the soil to the roots as possible. Place 
the large growing kinds in the rear, and the small 
lin front; above all things, avoid crowding them, 
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as one healthy specimen is more beautiful in a 
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| Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, Spinach, etc., being nat- 


garden than fifty elongated and sickly plants, | urally of tardy growth—taking (in unfavorable 


Tr: ansplanting should, if possible, be performed in 
cloudy weather, or towards evening ; and, unless 
the soil is wet, the seedlings should be slightly 
watered, to settle the soil about the roots, shading 
them for a day or two afterwards, if necessary. _| 

The risk and trouble of transplanting may be 
avoided by adopting the following method of sow-| 
ing the seed. ‘Take a package of say twenty va-| 
rieties, and number the bags from one to tw enty, | 
then sow a circle from each bag in the order in 
which they are numbered, and insert a short stick 
in the centre of each circle asa mark. By this 
method the twenty varieties are distributed along 
the border in succession ; and as each bag will be 
sufficient for three circles, or three assortments of 
twenty varieties each, they may be sown in three 
different aspects of the garden, which will not 
only give the various flowers the best possible 
chance with regard to exposure, but show the va- 
rieties to the best possible advantage. By pre- 
serving the bags, the mere novice, by referring to 
the name and number on each, will become ac- 
quainted with the different varieties from the or-| 
der in which they stand in his garden. This 
system may be practiced to advantage either ona 
large or small scale. 

Neatness is indispensable in a flower garden, 
and neither the variety nor beauty of the plants, 
will compensate for its absence. As the plants | 
advance in growth, frequent weeding and hoeing' 
will be necessary, as well for the sake of neatness, | 
as to stimulate their growth. ‘Tie the tall grow-| 
ing kinds to neat rods or sticks, and train the 
vines or climbers on trellises, strings or poles.— 
[ALrrep BripGeman. 





Planting of Vegetable Sceds, 





The seedsman’s fair reputation is often unjustly 
defamed through failure of seeds. Some cultiva- 
tors, through ignorance or forgetfulness of the 
fact, that the produc tsofa garden are natives of 
various soils and climates, deposit their seed in 
the ground at an improper season. 

The early and most hardy species and varieties | 
should not be planted until the ground can be 
brought into good condition, as some species of 


plants, that in an advanced stage of growth will, 


stand a hard winter, are often cut off by a very 
slight frost while young, especially if exposed to 
the heat of the sun after a frosty night. To 
guard against disappointment, reserve some of the 
seed for a later sowing. 

Some species of seed, such as Beans, Beet, 
Cabbage, Lettuce, Radish, Salsify, Turnip, ete., 
being from their nature apt to vegetate quickly, 
are often destroyed while germinating, through 
variableness of the weather ; and some are liable 
to be devoured by insects within forty-eight hours 
after they are sown, and before a plant is seen 
above ground, unless a suitable remedy is applied 
in time to annoy insects. 

Some species, such as Carrot, Celery, Leek, 


seasons ) from two to four weeks to vegetate—are 
apt to perish through incrustation of “the soil, or 
other circumstances, which cannot always be con- 
trolled. 

Failures often occur through seed being depos- 
ited too deep in the ground, or left too near the 
| surface ; sometimes for want of suflicient seed in 
a given spot, solitary plants perish, for want of 
strength to open the pores of the earth ; and very 
often injudicious management in manuring and 
preparing the soil, will cause failure. 

In the sowing of seed, remember, that in unity 
there is strength, and from the germinative parts 
of a seed being weak and diminutive, it cannot 
be expected to perforate through the soil solitary 
and alone. 

To insure a fair chance, plant your seed mode- 
rately thick, and thin out the surplus plants while 
young. 

In planting seed in drills, which is the most 


eligible plan, the size of the seed and strength of 


its germ should be considered; large seed pro- 
ducing vigorous roots, require deeper planting 
than diminutive seed producing delicate roots and 
slender stalks ; the smallest kind of seed should 
not be covered more than a quarter of an inch 
|deep.—[ALrrep BrinGEeman. 


27e 


Hints on Planting Trees, 








On procuring a lot of trees, if you have to 
carry them a distance, wrap the roots securely 
with moist straw, or other material, to prevent 
drying, and immediately on reaching home, “heel 


'them in”’—cover the roots with mellow earth, 


where they can remain some days, or till ready 
for planting—then take out but few at a time, so 
as not to expose the roots to drying. 

To prepare the tree for planting, cut off any 
decayed or broken parts of roots, then reduce the 
top, to correspond with the loss ‘of roots, cutting 
off surplus branches, and reducing those at the 
head one-half or two-thirds their length, leaving 


only three or four buds on each last year’s shoot. 


In setting, let one person hold the tree in its 
position, while another fills in with mellow earth, 
yressing it firmly among the roots with the hand, 
faking care to leave no cavities underneath—and 
when the roots ure all covered, pressing the whole 


down firmly with the foot, observing that the 


proper depth is for the roots to be about an inch 
es when planted, than in the nursery. B. 
Currant AND GooseBeRRY CuTTINGs.— 
These must be taken of course from the wood of 
last year’s growth, from eight to twelve inches in 
length. About two or three buds may be allowed 
to remain on the portion of the cutting above 
ground, but those under ground should be care- 
fully cut out—there will then be no suckers to 
annoy and injure the growth of the main stem. 
They should be inserted in the ground from four 
to eight inches, according to the length of the 
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shoots, the ground firmly pressed around them, 
and when hot suns begin to prevail and parch, 
they must be well mulched. No time should be 
lost in setting out cuttings—Germantown Tele- 
graph. 


Ruvsare Bens should be made this month or 
the early part of April. Roots from last year’s 
seed are the most vigorous, but the risk has to 
be run in getting an inferior article, as the seed 
rarely produces its like. The surest way is to 
take old roots, separate them into as many plants 
as they will admit of, and retain a portion of the 
core to each ; plant in deep, rich soil, the tops an 
inch under the surface, about two feet each way. 
Cover over in autumn with manure. Unless seed 
is wished, they should not be permitted to run to 
seed, as it weakens the stalks and gives but half 
a crop.— Germantown Telegraph. 





How to Raise Plum Trees, 





By JupGe Miter, Pres’t Rockford (Ill.) Hort. Society. 





The plum grows best in a clayey, or at least a 
strong loamy soil, like that of our groves, barrens, 
and most of the prairies, except sandy locations, 
where places for transplanting plum trees should 
be prepared with the right soil. 

My mode of raising plum trees is the following: 
Early in April as practicable, select thrifty wild 
trees—seedlings, perfect in their organization— 
not sprouts or suckers. Trees for transplanting 
should be from one to two inches in diameter at 
the ground, and should be set from four to six 
inches deeper in the earth than they originally 
grow. ‘The next spring after the setting, remove 
the soil around the trunks, cut them off with a 
fine saw two or three inches above the spread of 
the roots, and graft in the usual mode; split the 
stocks with a sharp knife, and insert good-sized 
scions, five or six inches long, or at least of suffi- 
cient length to reach up to the surface of the 
ground. All the buds should be cut from the 
scions except two at the top of each, and the bark 
of the scion may be otherwise scarified with a 
sharp knife. After the scions are well set and 
the stock waxed, rich mellow soil should be care- 
fully filled in around the scions, just leaving the 
top buds visible, and the whole should be well 
protected with small stakes. Wherever the 
stocks are large enough, set two scions in each, 
one only however should be left long enough to 
grow. ‘The one to be destroyed should be cut off 
by running a sharp knife under the soil. The 
growing scion—the lateral shoots being trimmed 
off from time to time—should be trained to a 
stake, to the height of from three to four feet, 
when the top of the scion may be cut off, leaving 
a few lateral shoots below, from which to form 
the head of the tree. With the ordinary growth 
of good scions all this will be done the first year, 
when the scions are set in stocks transplanted the 
season previous. It may be otherwise when the 
grafting is done before planting the stocks.— 
Plums are more vigorous than apples in the 
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growth of their scions the first year. A root- 
grafted Washington plum scion, was trained in 
my garden to the height of nine feet from the 
ground the first year; and a Columbia in a like 
period, made an aggregate growth in five branch- 
es, of more than thirty-three feet. The long 
scions, prepared by cutting out buds and scarify- 
ing, and set in stocks sunk in the ground as before 
described, take root where their bark is broken ; 
and by the second or third year are all well-rooted 
trees of themselves; able to live and flourish if 
necessary, independent of the old stocks. Trees 
thus reared are firm and healthful, the roots from 
the scions yielding abundant support, and every 
way admirably sustaining the trees. Improved 
plums grafied on the tops of the wild do not suc- 
ceed so well. Most of the scions from the tame 
varieties soon outgrow the wild stocks and break 
off. Root-grafting with long scions prepared for 
rooting, is altogether the best mode yet adopted. 

Grafting upon pieces of roots trimmed from 
the main stock is a very different affair. This 
spurious kind of root-grafting has been in plums, 
as in apples, productive of immense mischief. 
Such grafting is said to be punished as pernicious 
and fraudulent in Germany and other European 
countries, and should not be encouraged any- 
where. Here, as in other sections, the making of 
many stocks from the roots of a single seedling, 
has generally caused imperfect, dwarfish, sickly, 
short-lived and comparatively worthless trees. 
There have doubtless been exceptions to this. 
But grafting in the crown or stump of the seed- 
ling, preserving all its roots, and its complete or- 
ganization for the growth of a single scion, is the 
true mode, and one which will uniformly be fol- 
lowed by healthful, vigorous and fruitful trees. 

Should the fruit-grower prefer—and in many 
cases it may be advisable—he may graft the plum 
trees before planting them, instead of giving them 
a year’s previous growth, in which case the graft- 
ing will be done more easily, but the first year’s 
growth will probably be less, and the rooting of 
the scion not quite so reliable. In many cases, 
however, the fruit may be obtained as early and 
surely by this course, as by grafting the trees one 
year after transplanting. The stumps grafted 
with long scions should be set deeply as directed 
for the trees. 

My root-grafted improved plums have invaria- 
bly proved as hardy and thrifty as the wild; and 
the third year after grafting, have uniformly been 
laden with excellent fruit. The luxuriant Co- 
lumbia scion before mentioned, yielded me boun- 
tifully the third year, and ou one branch bore a 
cluster of twelve well-ripened plums, some of 
which were over six inches in circumference. 
My plum trees have usually borne every year; 
and I think plum trees here, are more constant 
in bearing than most varieties of the apple. Reg- 
ularly every spring, and oftener if necessary, trim 
off the top branches of the trees and head them 
down, so as to form low, broad tops. This is very 
necessary for fruit growing—mulching and drain- 
age are also important for plum trees, 
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Home Miscellany. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Keeping the House in Order. 


I did not think, when writing an article with 


the above heading, of entering into or provoking 
a discussion ; but a little pleasant argument, now | 


and then, when friends can agree to disagree ! is 
often beneficial. 
son* a wife and mother? [She is a wife, any 
how, and a good one.—Ep.] Has she a kind, 
affectionate husband, or young manly sons? Are 
they busy at hard labor, as are most of our New 
England men, from early dawn till eight or nine 
at night ? 
sons come, tired and care-worn, from their labor 
home to rest, and for rest and recreation read, 
sing, write, or perhaps play some game, as gam- 
mon, checkers, ete., can her woman’s heart require 
them to put every thing in its proper place, be- 
fore they seek their pillows? Of young children, 
I say as she does; but when the husband, tired 
and sleepy, leaves his slippers, pens or papers, 
where he used them, most wives would rather 
quietly remove them the next morning, than ask 
him to do so. Tis but little time he gets, at best, 
to rest and recruit his mind and body, and should 
not every wife lend all the help she can? 
Perhaps we, New England wives, indulge our 
husbands too much, but are we less happy for 
it? And for the noble sons that gladden a moth- 
er’s heart, can we do too many deeds of love? 
Not that I would in the least encourage habits of 
slothfulness. Oh,no! Let them learn to keep 
their own rooms in perfect order. Let them 
keep their trunks, boxes, dressing cases, ete., with 
the utmost neatness ; and if disinclined to do so, 
gently chide them, and teach them how to do it. 
There are a thousand little quiet things the 
wife and mother can do, that will almost uncon- 
sciously bind the hearts of “ loved ones at home” 
more closely to the fireside, and make them far, 
far happier; and when the circle is broken, when 
death calls some one of the little band to another 
home, she can then feel “she hath done what she 
could.” Mrs. Saran B. Sawyer. 


*See Ohio Cultivator, Jan. 1, p. 15, 





(a We are sure our readers of last year will wel- 
come back to these columns our Yankee friend, Mrs. 
Sawyer, of Mass. She has tendered us privately a 
weighty excuse [nine or ten pounds] for her long si- 
lence, which is perfectly satisfactory to us, as it seems 
to be to her.—Eb. 

een 

To Prevent DoGs From Going Map.—Mix 
a small portion of the flour of sulphur with their 
food or drink, through the spring months. This 
is practised in Europe to prevent the disease 
from breaking out among the packs of hounds 
which belong to the English noblemen, and is 
said to be a certain preventive. 
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If so, when that husband and those! 
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By Mrs. Repecca 8. NicHo.s, 





Airn— The Star Spangled Banner. 
Ohio rolled proudly its waters of blue, 
| When red men alone on the borders were dwelling ; 
Our forests primeval rose darkly to view, jing, 
And Spring’s throbbing pulses the green buds were swell 
When a weary-worn band 
From a far distant land, 
With prayer-breathing hearts pressed the wave-beaten 
strand; 
| Then let this be the motto, where pilgrims have trod, 
“ For our country an arm—but the knee to our God!” 
These pilgrims who wandered afar from the land 
Where the blood-purchased banner of freedom was waving, 
Came sandaled and girded—the arrow and brand 
Of the death-dealing Indian, fearlessly braving ; 
On their stafls as they leant, 
With prophetie eye bent 
| On a vision of years, whose veil darkly rent, 
| This motto displayed, o’er the path which they trod— 
| ‘** For our country an arm—but the knee to our God!” 
| Oh! strong were the hearts which these brave bosoms held, 
When treading a path o’er the snow-covered mountain ; 
| Or toiling through forests all hoary with eld, 
| To build our fair homes by the river and fountain ; 
| Where the war-song once rung, 
Sweetly vespers were sung, 


And temples to God in the wilderness sprang ; 


| Preserve we this motto, where pilgrims heve trod— 
‘For our country an arm—but the knee to our God!” 
Fair Vale of the West! where thy classical streams 
In music’s sweet measure forever are sweeping, 
A star softly shines from the Island of Dreams, 
And sets its lone watch where the pilgrims are sleeping. 
From the Island of Dreams 
This gentle star gleams, 
And memory writes on its tremulous beams, 
Remember the motto, where pilgrims have trod— 
“For your country an arm—but the knee to your God !” 





*In the autumn of 1787, the directors of the Ohio Company or- 
ganized in New England, preparatory to a settlement. Upon the 
231 of November, they made arrangements for a party of 47 men to 
set forward under the superintendence of Gen, Rufus Putnam ; and 
not long after, in the course of the winter, they started on their 
toilsome journey, Some of these, as well as most of those who fol 
lowed them to the colony, had served in the war of the revolution, 
either as officers or soldiers, being men who had spent the prime of 
their lives in the struggle for liberty. 
| During the winter of 1787-8, these men were pressing on over the 
| Alleghanies by the old Indian path which had been opened into 

sraddock’s road, and which has since been followed by the national 
| turnpike from Cumberland westward, Through the dreary winter 
| days they trudged on, and by April were all gathered on the Yohio 
}gany, Pa., where boats had been built, and started for the Mus- 
kingum. On the 7th of April they landed at Marietta, and became 
j the founders of Ohio.— Historical Collec:ions. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Spring in the Country. 

| —_— 

| Spring is again coming — beautiful, balmy 
|Spring. ‘The buds are swelling, and all nature is 
awakening from its deep sleep, and how myste- 
‘rious this coming forth refreshed. Winter has a 
‘mission as well as Spring, and from beneath its 
white sheeting the forms of nature spring forth 
with renewed vigor to robe earth in fresh vest- 
ments of loveliness. O! it is delightful to watch 
the leaves expanding and the flowers spreading 
forth their petals, where late naught but desola- 


a appeared, giving our souls the assurance— 


though we die yet we shall live again. 
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There is no pursuit so suggestive of hallowed| holiness of that trust which was confided in you, 


thought, as the Farmer’s. 


Each seed which he| when plants were given you to train for the 
‘asts into the ground has a whisper of the dark-| Lord. 


ness of the grave, and every bursting gem points | Let us look ever upon the brighter side, and 


to the life which lies beyond. 


The city has|recount our favors, when the clouds are gather- 


charms—the triumphs of art are within its bor-|ing; for there is virtue in the raindrops to the 
ders: the architect, the sculptor, the painter and | fields and flowers, and it is possible to gather 
the musician, all are there. The halls of mirth|enough of sunshine, even in the darkest paths of 
are open, the scenes of gayety fascinate, and lite-| life, to make rainbows through all our tears. 


rature forms her associations amid its thronging | Ertie B. Woop. 


crowds ; but still it lacks the beauty of the coun-| 
try. No lilies of the field open their petals, no| 


blades of grass spring up to tell of the watchful 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Farmer Women. 


providence of God, no ripening fields call forth to | 


harvests, no falling fruit invites their hand, and) 


As the busy time of the year is coming, now is 


; . | the time to think of the Spring work ; as it comes 
no overflowing garners symbolize the rest and en- 


: : ._|along, look out that you do not too much in a few 
joyment of old age. I don’t wonder that crime | sorte. ane ; 
le ‘ days, and get sick for a week or more. But, you 
and ignorance love the city, but 1 do wonder that| —- 


every one in the country is not a thinker; won- 


isay, I have so much to do that I can’t get along. 


. lIf you have a husband, let him heip, or your 
der that our farms do not produce more poets,|) * . 


more artists, more musicians, more first class men 
and women. SYLVIA. 
Ashland Co. 
——— + 20e+ 
For the Ohio Cultivator 
Rainy Days. 





Don’t speak so slightingly of rainy days, nor| 


grumble because it is wet weather. Just place 


boys can, if you have any. But there is a class 
|of farmers that would have a woman to do all her 
| housework, and milk seven or eight cows, tend the 
|milk and do the churning, washing, and make her 
garden, and every thing. I have heard some 
men say—If she can’t do that much, as to spade 
a little garden, whilst I have to do all on the 
farm. But you don’t spade it. Don’t you have 
horses and all kinds of machines to help you 





“a : ‘ , ‘ along, and then hire men to help; whilst the wo- 
an additional stick upon the fire, by dint of mak-| gee be the : 
; : . ’ man must do the best she can, and not have any 
ing things look cheerful, brush the cobwebs out ae ‘ 

- Fs - help? Is not that enough to tell the tale why 
of the brain and the shadows away from the}. ~ — . © 

a". @ women do not live to be older? Yes, and get up 

heart, and prepare to make sunshine for your- 


selves. It is no very difficult task, if you set 


in the morning, and build a fire and have break- 


As , , fast ready, then call the men up, whilst the woman 
about it with a good earnest will; and rainy days, mae te. Sec 


after all, may prove a real blessing. It may be 
that a sweet surprise of knowledge and pleasant 


should have the rest, and he make the fire. 
I got a good cure, last fall, for such men, and 


2 F : age - have tried it, and to my surprise it proved to be 
thought is lurking for you within the pages of the _ oe . os 
good: ‘There was a lady here on a visit. I got 
dusty books upon your mantel shelves—crumbs, |“ esse 2 ; . 
: .’|up as usual in the morning, and built a fire, and 
perchance, that you have been hungering for, | ~ 


through long days of toil, when the brightness of 
the outer world only mocked the darkness and 
weariness of the soul within. Or, if you please, 
bring up some of your old volumes of the Culti- 
vator, and consult their opinions and confide to 
them your prospects in relation to your fields and 
gardens, and you will scarcely fail to receive a 
good hint in return, to be practised when the sun 
shines ; and remember that there is a mission in 
rainy days for all, a mission particularly for pa- 
rents, in studying the inclinations of the budding 
natures that have been placed beside them. Ob- 
serve carefully, as to what needs pruning, and 
what cultivating; scan critically the tender, im- 
pressable pages of the child-heart, and you will 
find these dreary days, when they are driven in 
from play, beautiful opportunities to write valua- 
ble lessons upon their minds; and remember, if 
you would secure a healthy and perfect maturity 


to their budding intellects, they must be ever 


kept in the light and warmth of cheerful affection. 
Ah! it is like sun and dew, in warding off the 
blighting influences of sin and selfishness. Let 
rainy days be as sunny spots for them to look 
back upon in after years, and bear in mind the 


.,after breakfast we got talking about it. She said 
|she never built a fire in the morning, and that 
she could tell me a good cure, if I would try it. 
Says she, you lie in bed fill the men get up and 
build the fire ; if they will not the first morning 
they will the second, for when they work they do 
not like to go without breakfast. ELLEN. 

ta Ah, Frau ELLEN! Yankee husbands do not use 
their wives in that way.—Eb. 


| 


= nepali ai 
Mother E:ve’s Pudding. 

If you'd have a good pudding, observe what you're taught ; 

Take two new-laid eggs, be sure they’re the right sort, 

And of the same fruit Mother Eve once has chosen, 

Well pared and well chopped, at least half a dozen ; 

Six ounces of bread, (give pussy the crust,) 

The crumbs must be grated as small as the dust; 

| Six ounces of currants, from the stones you must sort, 

‘| Lest they break out your teeth, and spoil all your sport ; 

Five ounces of sugar won’t make it too sweet, 

Some salt and some nutmeg the mess wlll complete ; 

Three hours let it boil, without hurry or flutter, 

And then serve it up without sugar or butter. 
Allen Co, D. D. M. 
N. B.—In the process of cooking, we should hope the 

| Poetry would all boil out of this pudding, so as not to b 
asted in eating it !—Ep 
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STOC K AND PRODUCE MARKE TS. 





The Live Stock Market at the East has taken a turn up- 


ward, and the shipping from this point by Railroad has} 


been brisk. The receipts of corn are quite respectable at 
our principal storehouses. There is now in store some 
70,000 bushels of vorn at four principal houses; buying 
price continues at 35 cents. 

COLUMBUS RETAIL MARKET. 

Flour per bbl. $6.10 to 6.50; Salt per bbl. $1.60 to 1.75; 
White Fish per half bbl. $5 ; Mess Pork per_ bbl. $16.50; 
Wheat per ti bu. $1.30 to 1, 25; Oats 40; Rye 75; Corn 40; 
Clover $4.25; Timothy $3.25; Beans $1; Onions 50; Ap- 

les $1.50; Dried Apples $3; Potatoes 40; Honey 20; 

utter 18 to 20; Cheese 10 to 124; Lard 124 to 14; Becs- 
wax 25; Sugar 94 to 10; Rio Coffee 12 to 14; 
18; Dried Beef 124 to 14; 


Hams 124 to 14; Eggs 10; | 
Chickens, each, 18 to 20; 


Hay per ton, $12 to $14. 








Nansemond Sweet Potatoes 





POR SEED—Put up carefully in strong new 

barrels, at $5; a bushel, $2. [[g Order directly 
\ from the grower. 
(jf ~~) ‘This variety has proved best adapted to this and more 
|, northern climates—tubers and plants from us have pro- 
y /\ duced fine crops for several years, even as high as 44 
deg. north. 

PLANTS, in May and June, at lowest rates. 

Circulars of instruction in prepagation, culture, and ex- 
perie =e of our patrons, sent for a stamp. 

B. MURRAY, (Late O. S. Murray & Son,) 
Foster’ 8 Crossings, Warren Co., O. 


pie CAL IFORNIA PIE MELON FILLS 


the bill better than anything of the kind we have ever tried. 
It needs no puffing. Any person, by sending three red postage 
stamps, can have one package of the seeds by return of mail. 
Address H. A. HOCKETT, Monrovia, Morgan Co., Ind » or JAS. 
M. ELLIS, Westboro, Clinton Co., O. (6-2t 
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| THIRD ANNUAL SALE 
SHORT-HORNED CATTLE. 


N Y THIRD ANNUAL SALE WILL TAKE 

place on Wednesday, April 18, 1860, at which time I will 
offer at Public Auction, 30 head of Short-horns, consisting of ten 
Bulls and twenty head of Cows and Heifers. The stock are all 
healthy, and in fair condition, and will be sold (at the option of 
the purchaser) on the following terms: 

For all sums of $100 and under, acredit of three months; for 
all sums over $100, a credit of six months, or eight months credit 
with interest at six percent.,the purchaser giving his notes with 
approved security. 

For full particulars, send fora Catalogue. Address 

D. McMILLAN Jr., 
6-3t Xenia, Ohio. 











$1. Choice Flower Seeds by Mail. $1. 


Mrs. J. C. BATEHAM, at the Columbus Nursery, is 
| again preparing an assortment of the best Flower Seeds for this 
| climate, to be sent by mail, free of postage, in packages of twenty 
varieties, with directions for culture, for one dollar. The assort- 
ment includes finest Pivione China Asters, Drummond's Phlox, 
Cypress Vine, Mixed Portulacca, (six varieties,) Carnation and 
Double China Pink, Globe Amaranthus, Eternal Flower, Agera- 
tum, Rocket Larkspur, Tassel Flower, Dwarf Convolvulus, Large 
Hearts Ease, Gilia, Wanna, Zinnia, ete. 





Strawberry Plants. 


Wirson’s ALBANY, (most productive of all); Jenny’s 
Seedling, latest and fine for market ; Walker’s Scedling, Crimson 
| Cone, Pennsylvania, Hooker, Genesee, Large Early Scarlet, and 
| a dozen other most popular market sorts, (as well as the finest 
amateur varieties,) very cheap, by the thousand or less. 

[= Send for our Descriptive Catalogue. 

6 M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 


| Pear Trees! Pear Trees!! 
TANDARD AND DWARF PEAR TREES, OF 


the most approved varieties, (of our own growth,) and well 
formed—many of them extra large, with fruit buds. Price, in 
small lots, 50 cents each—extra size, 60 cents; no charge for 
packing when $10 worth are taken. M.B. BATEHAM & CO. 
Cc olambus Nursery, April 1-1t 











| 
| 
| Fresh Garden Seeds! 
| JUST RECEIVED BY 

| WM. A. GILL, 
| 


AT THE 


Columbus Agricultural Warehouse 
AND SEED STORE, 
NE OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST AS- 


sortment of Flower and Vegetable Seeds ever before offered 
in this city ; among which are many rare and valuable kinds. 
Old Colony Sweet Corn, Early Red Cob do., Mammoth do., Stow- 
el’s Evergreen do. ; Hubbard Squash, etc. 
My stock of Beans, Peas, Melons, etc., is unusual! 
Please call and examine, or send orders to M. A. 4L, 
6 No. 30 North High st., Columbus, O. 


fine. 


Prospect Hill Nursery. 
FINE STQCK OF APPLE, PEACH, 


£ Pear, (Standard and Dwarf,) Cherry and Plum, also small 
fruits. 
Evergreens, &c., including 30,000 American Arbor Vite, 1 year 
transplanted, cheap. 
Send for a Catalogue. S. B. MARSHALL, 
4-* Massillon, Ohio. 


Imphee , Sugar Cane Seed. 
SMALL LOT OF PRIME RIPE IMPHEE OR 


African Sugar Cane Seed just received, of early selected va- 
riety. Price $2 per peck, $6 per bushel, or $10 for two bushels, 
in sacks. HEDGES, FREE & CO., 

6-2t No. 6 Main st., 





Cincinnati, oO. 














